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THE ART AMATEUR. 



HINTS TO PHOTOGRAPH PORTRAITISTS. 



The photographic portraitist labors under the disad- 
vantage, that however perfect his taste or knowledge of 
art, he has not absolute control, either over the forms 
he must delineate, or the relations of light and dark 
which shall exist in his model. He can; however, con- 
trol the positions, and the light and shadow, so as to 
secure the most pleasing and characteristic lines these 
models possess, and he can, by the selection and ar- 
rangement of his accessories, secure the harmonious 
disposal of lines and of tones inhis picture, the liberal 
use of accessories now customary in photographic por- 
traiture permitting unusual facilities in this direction ; 
but these should be used so as to secure unity and sim- 
plicity, harmony and breadth. 

One of the first considerations in connection with 
portraiture, and especially where, as in card pictures, 
the full length of the figure is shown, will be as to po- 
sition. This has' much to do with the expression of 
character, as well as pictorial effect. Before speaking 
of the position' of the model, a word or two in regard 
to the position in the picture may not be out of place, 
as this affects the general result more than at first 
sight may be imagined. The figure should never, or 
at least very rarely, be exactly in the middle or equidis- 
tant from- each side of the picture ; nothing is more for- 
mal or destructive to pictorial effect than such a posi- 
tion. As a general principle, more space- should be in 
front of- the -figure than behind, unlesssome peculiarity 
of arrangement in the accessories suggest a different 
disposal. If the figure be placed equidistant from the 
top and bottom of the picture, it is still more destructive 
of suggestive truth and pictorial effect than if equidis- 
tant from the sides. The distance from the top and 
bottom is the chief means of suggesting the height of 
the figure. The nearer the head is to the top of the 
picture, the taller the figure will appear ; and the greater 
the space overhead, the shorter will be the appearance 
of the model. Where a series of portraits of a specific 
size is issued, as in the card portraits now common, a 
specific proportion might with propriety be adopted. 
The pictures are, for instance, generally about three 
inches and a half in length ; on such a size, a standing 
figure six feet in height might properly be made three 
inches high in the picture. If, then, the remaining 
half inch were divided so that the feet of the figure 
were one-eighth of an inch from the bottom, and the 
head three-eighths from the top, a fair suggestion of 
the true proportion would be obtained. In larger por- 
traits, especially busts, the position is not so important,, 
but should still receive attention. A bust in profile, or 
three-quarter face, should have more space in front of 
the head than behind ; a bust presenting the direct full 
face may without impropriety have the head. equidis- 
tant from the sides. 

The position of the model maybe varied without 
limit ; but it should be the aim to secure both grace 
and character. Not less important that* these, in pro-, 
ducing a satisfactory effect, is the presence of a pur- 
pose or object in the position. It is not intended by this 
to imply that the sitter should be in all cases engaged 
in some occupation, but care should be taken to avoid 
the suggestion of either entire vacancy, or the self-cbn- 
sciousness of having a portrait taken. In the portrait of 
a lady a variety of resources from this may be found ; 
she may be examining a bouquet, arranging a vase of 
flowers, buttoning a glove, examining a picture, read- 
ing a letter. In the portraits of gentlemen, of course, 
the same occupations would be less suitable ; but 
others are available ; even the conventional book held 
in the hand need not necessarily be arranged in the 
common-place conventional manner. 

Entire repose is by no means inadmissible, but care 
should be used to secure the absolute feeling and ap- 
pearance of intelligent repose, avoiding alike effect and 
vacuity. In all cases, straight lines and angles should 
be avoided as much as possible in arranging the posi- 
tion. The figure perfectly upright, without inclination 
or curve of any kind, is not graceful in any one, and in 
a lady is specially awkward and undesirable. The fig- 
ure may lean against a column or a chair, or in a 
variety of ways a little inclination may De induced, and 
curved flowing lines secured. In standing, the weight 
of the body should rest on one foot ; this will secure a 
more perfect sensation of ease and balance than can 
possibly be obtained when the figure is supported on 
both feet. Whatever action may be desired in the 
model should not be secured at the expense of ease ; 



there can be no grace or pictorial effect in the sugges- 
tion of an over-strained muscle or dislocated limb. 

As regards the question of composition, the greater 
the simplicity the more perfect will be the result. 
Elaboration or complexity is undesirable at all times in 
portraiture, and in photographic portraiture especially 
so. It is, however, an important point, that a proper 
balance of lines, and of light and dark, be secured. If 
all the lines in a picture tended in one direction, a most 
uncomfortable effect would be produced ; or if all the 
objects or masses were accumulated at one side, leav- 
ing the other bare and empty, the result would be just 
as unsatisfactory. All pictures should have at least one 
principal light, to which all the rest is subordinate. 
This, in portraiture, is generally the face, upon which 
the chief interest is supposed to be concentrated. The 
lights may be repeated in varying forms and more sub- 
dued degree, so as to carry, them throughout the pict- 
ure, a general principle of chiaroscuro requiring that 
some light should be carried into the deepest shadows, 
and vice versa. It is desirable, also, that the weight 
or heaviest part of the picture, both in color and form, 
should be at the base. Thus, the standing figure of a 
man unsupported by accessories is very uncomfortable- 
looking ; the; picture requires a broader base. This 
may be secured by the arrangement of accessories, or 
even by the simple resource of a stick or umbrella in his 
hand, placed at an angle with the body. The best 
effect is produced when the 'darkest masses are 
arranged at the- bottom of the picture, as that also' 
tends to the production of equilibrium or balance. Let 
it be distinctly remembered, however, that these and 
all other effects in composition' must appear natural, 
and of course the artifice must not be seen. The ver- 
iest smatterers in art have an impression that the pyram- 
idal form is the most satisfactory in composition ; 
but it requires the skill of an experienced artist to secure 
the effect without obtruding the means. 

Contrast is an important element in pictorial effect : 
contrast in lines, and contrast in tones. The value of 
curved lines will be best made apparent by contrasting 
them with straight lines; relief, vigor, and brilliancy 
are obtained by due contrast and variety of tones. 
Contrasts, however, should never be harsh or violent. 
Masses of black and white brought crudely together, 
without gradation of any kind, certainly produce con- 
trast, but without anything of pictorial effect. One of 
the most important qualities in a picture is breadth, of 
which crude and harsh contrasts are entirely destruc- 
tive. The immediate juxtaposition of black and while 
draperies or accessories should, therefore, be as much 
as possible avoided. Both are necessary in a picture, 
but they should always be more or less graduated in 
their approach to each other. For this reason the back- 
ground of a photograph' is generally best of a middle 
tint, which does not contrast harshly with either dark 
or light draperies. 

An important element in securing the harmonious 
contrast of tones is the judicious lighting of the model. 
By all means avoid a direct front light, which is de- 
structive of all relief. Let the light fall on the model . 
at an angle of about 45 ; direct vertical light should 
be carefully avoided; side light may, on the other 
hand, be freely used. Direct light, it should be re- 
membered, gives force ; diffused light, softness. The 
best results are obtained by judiciously combining the 
two ; direct light to give form or contour, diffused light 
to give texture. Too much diffused light leads to flat- 
ness and tameness, by weakening the shadows.' 
Some positive light and shadow are necessary to force 
and vigor. 

In small full-length portraits a variety of accessories 
and pictorial backgrounds are permissible. In the use 
of these, one of the most important things is the pres- 
ervation of keeping, by the. combination of such pic- 
torial effects in the background, and such accessories 
only, as are harmonious with each other and with the 
character of the sitter. Nothing can be more ludi- 
crously incongruous than the combinations sometimes 
perpetrated ; the furniture of a drawing-room appar- 
ently standing on the sea-shore ; a lady in evening 
dress standing amid Swiss mountains ; a stolid old 
gentleman sitting amid vases and balustrades, all 
wreathed with flowers. Or even when keeping is pre- 
served in these respects, it is not uncommon to see 
gross violations of all possible perspective ; objects in 
.the background lighted from one side, while the model 
is lighted from the opposite direction. But it is not 
necessary, because a column, a curtain, or a chair is 



really good of the kind, and free from the common- 
place or vulgar in design and style, that it should ap- 
pear in every picture ; nor because a balustrade is real 
and well designed, that it should be obtruded in ad- 
vance of the sitter. ' Variety is desirable in accessories, 
both as regards color and form, so as to be readily able 
to meet the exigencies of composition. In using 
painted backgrounds, care should be taken that : the 
light and shadow correspond with that on the model, 
and it is desirable to avoid designs, such as fore- 
grounds of tesselated pavement, which show, in a Very 
definite manner, the exact direction of the perspective 
lines, and thus suggest one point of light forthe land- 
scape, and another for the figure. The- carpet, or 
whatever may be used for the foreground, should be 
dark in color, and not of a pattern too strikingly de- 
fined. 

FLO WER PAINTING IN WA TER ■ COLORS. 

I.' .: 

A flower having been selected as a study, it must be 
placed as naturally as possible in a vase of water. The 
first object is a good outline. The -greatest pains 
must be taken to draw carefully and correctly every part 
of the flower, beginning generally in the centre,- partic- 
ularly if it is a full view which is to be represented. 
Every petal must have its own complete outline!; not 
only indicated, but carefully defined ; and let it not'be 
considered that the time thus occupied is lost, for the 
study of the flower thus carefully made, will impart so 
perfect an understanding of it, as greatly to simplify.the 
after process of coloring ; and any attempt to finish a 
drawing, of which the outline is incorrect, will be' simply 
time thrown away. 

A small brush, filled with a pale 'tint resembling the 
local color of the flower, is the best instrument with 
which to draw the outline ; but until a little practice 
has given ease and readiness in use of the brush, an 
HB black-lead pencil will be found more convenient, 
as the markings from this are easily effaced. Care, 
however, must be taken that the lines drawn with the 
pencil are .so pale as to be barely visible ; for nothing 
can be more disagreeable to the eye, or moire unnatu- 
ral, than a dark line, which no subsequent operation of 
the brush can efface. If the outline be too dark, it 
must be lightened with a little bread before proceeding 
to color. 

The learner is advised not to begin by drawing more 
than may probably be finished before leaving the study, 
as a flower is generally far -too much changed before 
the following day, to afford an opportunity of its then 
being successfully completed. 

The outline being finished, the card must be lightly 
wetted in all parts intended to be colored, by passing 
the flat brush moderately full of water gently over it. 
If clear soft water cannot be procured, use boiled 
water. When quite dry, the flower, should be washed 
smoothly over with a tint matching as closely as pos- 
sible the lighter tones of its own local color. This 
wash should be begun at the upper left-hand side, pro- 
ceeding quickly to the right and downward. Begin- 
ners generally experience a little difficulty in this proc- 
ess, at first ; but if attention be paid to keeping the 
brush equally full of color until it is completed, the 
difficulty will be easily -surmounted. 

. Beginners, frequently exhaust, the color in the brush 
before filling it afresh ; . the consequence oif which is, 
that the new supply of color flows back inta the "for- 
mer, leaving, when dry, a 'distinct mark, which is hot 
only undesirable, but impossible to' be obliterated with- 
out sponging the whole entirely out with clean water 
and recommencing. 

Fresh color must, therefore, be taken so frequently, 
that no difference can be perceived between the tint of 
that which flows from the brush, and that which is 
already laid on ; the large pool left when the wash is 
completed (so constantly a difficulty until dexterity in 
handling is obtained), can be best disposed of by draw- 
ing the brush gradually to a fine point against the ex- 
treme outline? 

When the color thus laid on is perfectly dry, the 
shadows must be carefully painted in, pains being 
taken to match their color with that of nature. The 
shadows generally appear, in some parts, to be insen- 
sibly lost and blended with the pure color of the 
flower. This effect may be produced by passing over 
their edges, while still wet, a clean brush, rather dryer 
than that with which they have been painted. The 
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local color may then be deepened where necessary, and 
the darker shadows may be worked upon until they arc 
of the proper depth, and finished by small touches 
wherever great nicety is required. Some artists en- 
deavor to finish their works entirely with soft washes ; 
while others execute them completely with large or 
small touches (called "stippling"); but, perhaps, a 
middle course between these extremes, produces an 
effect more like nature than either. 

The leaves must be executed in the same manner as 
the flower. When of a glossy surface, and therefore 
affording brilliant lights as well as shadows, they must 
be washed over with a very pale shade of cobalt and Ind- 
ian red mixed, the veins only being left (if they appear 
of a very bright green), and those lights which appear 
absolutely white. When this is dry, the local color, 
composed of chrome yellow No. I and indigo must be 
laid on carefully, the lights only being . left. The 
shadows must then be painted in with the same color 
or a little gamboge and indigo, with a very small ad- 
dition of Indian red ; then the veins, if dark, with the 
same color ; and the whole finished with small touches, 
where necessary, as directed, for the flowers. Some 
leaves are of a silvery grayish tone ; for these the local 
color must be composed of cobalt and chrome yellow 
No. i with an almost equal quantity of Indian red. 
The shadows also must have a less proportion of yel- 
low than those of brighter leaves. 

As a general rule, it is safer for the student to use 
transparent colors in the flowers themselves, unless 
some great and obvious advantage is to be gained by 
the use of white. When white is used, it should be 
the permanent Chinese white, the only preparation 
which to undoubted durability adds facility in working. 

In resuming this subject, designs will be given for 
painting various flowers, with specific directions for the 
treatment of each. 



membered that all these colors must be mixed with 
white. More white will have to be used with the colors 
for textile fabrics than for paper. * 



SUGGESTIONS FOR FAN PAINTING. 



A few supplementary hints on the subject of fan 
painting, treated of in. previous numbers of this maga- 
zine, 'will be found valuable to amateurs in water 
colors. 

The representation of a lake, or a pond, or a running 
stream looks well as it brings to the front those beauti- 
ful water plants which are very effective in body-color, 
and fill in the foreground conveniently. For the water 
use nothing but blue-green mixed with white, and 
" grisailled" here and there for the reflections. For 
clear water and glints of light employ Chinese white 
pure, used very lightly. 

Temples, ruins, fountains, all that forms the distance 
on a fan, require only very delicate tints of lemon-yel- 
low or Naples yellow, with a grayish mixture, including 
raw sienna and burnt sienna. But all this must be used 
so lightly that one scarcely dares to name the tints. 

When the figures in the composition have been 
grouped it is very important to study the effect of the 
colors to be given to the dresses. It must be borne in 
mind that certain colors advance, while others recede. 
Thus, supposing Watteau's " Dancing Lesson " is the 
subject, it would be treated as follows : In the fore- 
ground are two dancers, a man and a woman. The 
color should be light and elegant. Let the woman be 
in pink with a white skirt ; the man in yellow breeches 
and a lilac coat ; the usual brilliancy of all' these colors 
must be lowered with Chinese white and the shadows 
will be of another hue. In the middle distance, the 
spectators may he dressed in deep yellow, deep blue, 
red, and violet, yet shaded and subdued ; and lastly, in 
the background we have the flute and hautboy players, 
who may be dressed in brown, dark green, and violet. 

The following list shows the complementary colors 
which must be used for the shadows of dresses or dra- 
peries, in order to produce harmonious effects : 

Red may be shaded with green. 

Yellow violet. 

Ultramarine blue " orange. 

Orange " blue. 

Violet " Indian yellow. 

Cobalt blue " ochre. 

Carmine may be shaded with light emerald-green. 

Emerald-green " "' violet-blue. 

Lemon-yellow " " lilac, made of pink and 

light blue. 
The grays shade all colors. Black is shaded with 
white, and white with black. Above all it must be re- 
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The exhibition at Kirby 's of a collection of T. Addison 
Richards's paintings of flowers, fruit, and landscapes 
has brought that painter's peculiar style into notice. 
Mr. Richards has many peculiarities in common with 
I. W. Hill and other so-called pre-Raphaelites ; but at 
bottom he never was one of them. His temper is quite 
different. While these artists were intent upon 
the absolute truth, he has been contented with a 
less than ordinary degree of verisimilitude in his land- 
scapes, and in his fruit pieces has aimed at rendering 
such obvious facts as that apples, for instance, are 
round, high-colored, and glossy of skin. For this rea- 
son he expresses truths of this character with much 
precision. His landscapes are always very neatly 
drawn and colored ; the only serious objection to his 
methods in this line being in regard to the way in which 
he tries to imitate the looseness and multitudinousness 
of foliage — a matter in "which he has never succeeded. 
In the painting of mountain and lake scenery and quiet 
river views such as the " Brook Scene, Berkshire, 
Mass." and " Lake Brienz, Switzerland," his curious 
technique is not without its good points. 



One of the curiosities of the season in London which 
must have made continental critics and artists smile, is 
or has been the triple exhibition in New Bond Street 
of the Fine Art Society, Limited. One section of this 
show is intended to illustrate the city of Venice in 118 
oil paintings and water-colors ; another consists of 28 
Egyptian views by Carl Haag (the Egyptian war being 
not yet forgotten even there), and the third is The 
Graphic exhibition of animal paintings, a pendant, we 
suppose, to The Graphic gallery of beauties, which that 
enterprising journal got up last year. Our Mr. Prang 
is evidently in danger of falling behind the age. 



Restorations are being attempted of the ceiling by 
Lemoyne in the Salon of Hercules at Versailles, and of 
the works of Rosso and Primaticcio at Fontainebleau. 



M. Eugene Veron is out with a notice to the depu- 
ties that they must not be stingy in passing the budget 
for the fine arts. According to him, French legislators 
are very like our own in not perceiving the importance 
to industry and commerce of liberality to the arts. He 
says that exportations of French manufactures of arti- 
cles de luxe are decreasing at an alarming rate, and even 
the French market is invaded by similar productions 
from abroad. But may not this latter circumstance be 
due to two things, over which legislatures have no con- 
trol—the growth of real artistic life in other communi- 
ties and of a catholic taste in France ? 



From the school of archaeology established by the 
French Government in Athens, one hears that the six 
hundred or more fragments of antique art composing 
the Imperial Museum of Constantinople have been cat- 
alogued and described by M. Salomon Reinach, one of 
the pupils, and that M. Clerc, another, has prepared a 
very curious memoir which shows how and in what 
manner the pagan image of Hermes Criophorus has 
become the Christian symbol of the Good Shepherd. 
Interesting as this is, our American expedition to Assos 
has done more substantial work without government 
aid. Some letters have been received from Mr. Bacon, 
one of the most active members of the expedition, 
which form a record of practical work performed with 
very ■ moderate means and with results that testify 
strikingly to the good judgment with which they were 
carried out. Remains of a temple of the Doric order 
and presenting some architectural peculiarities have 
been found, and the ancient street of tombs has been 
unearthed with everything intact that was not destroyed 
by the Goths. More modern Vandals have not 
touched it. 



past few years in her imports from France, upon whom 
she used to rely chiefly for objects of luxury and artistic 
beauty. Other European countries in a smaller degree 
are also becoming more independent of that land which 
a few years ago was the recognized centre for such 
commodities. One may see by reference to the " Table 
of Commerce of France for 1881 " just issued, that, to 
take only the most backward of European countries, 
Russia, French exports of articles of taste and fashion 
have fallen off more than half of what they were in 
1875. The figures are as follows : 

1875. 1881. 

Stuffs, passementerie, and ribbons, silk 4,339,7911. 1,783,340 

" " " " woollen. 1,568,853 775,837 

Dry goods and buttons 2,695,858 670,355 

Paper, books, and prints 1,354,149 541,0:9 

Pottery, glass, and crystal 620,603 278,992 

Stuffs, etc., of cotton 144.961 150,592 

Furniture 412,394 181,535 

and other things, jewelry, pictures, bronzes, in like 
proportion. A showing as remarkable may soon be 
made of a similar diminution of imports of that class 
into this country. It is plain, as another French writer 
says, that their. numerous exhibitions have done more 
good to strangers than to the French themselves. 



The latest warning on this subject has been given 
by M. Lourdelet, a member of the Chamber of Negoci- 
ants-Commisionnaires of Paris. He avers that three 
causes have contributed to the decline of exports : the 
development of industries in other countries that were 
almost peculiar to France, such as pottery and artistical- 
ly wrought stuffs ; the revival in these countries — in the 
United States especially — of protectionist ideas, and, 
principally, the extent to which French productions are 
counterfeited. The United States and Germany appear 
equally guilty in this last respect. 



The extent to which counterfeiting of objects of art 
is carried on iii this country, is but little understood by 
the public. Not only are modern French statuettes 
and vases and the like abominably copied, but Japanese 
wares and bronzes, Cretan and Turkish embroideries, 
and all sorts of " antiques" are manufactured here on a 
large scale. In a few cases these goods are' honestly 
put on the market as imitations, but the greater num- 
ber, it is believed, are fraudulently sold as genuine. 
Very large and apparently respectable houses are not 
ashamed to do business in this way. Machine-made 
embroideries are purposely manufactured in such close 
imitation of Eastern hand-made goods, the color, text- 
ure, design and even the stitch being closely copied, as 
to deceive any one but a very good judge, whose sus- 
picions may be excited by the curious appearance of per- 
fectness that all fraudulent work of the sort ordinarily 
has. To get rid of this, in hand-made embroideries, 
threads are occasionally pulled out and the stuffs are 
rubbed and soiled, and stained to give them the appear-' 
ance of age. _ 

A still worse evil, if possible, is the cutting up and 
making over of real old stuffs, rugs and so forth, that 
are a little the worse for wear. As modern stuffs are 
maltreated to make them look old, old stuffs are 
patched up to make them look as good as new. When 
this is done for their better preservation, or, as some- 
times happens, for a sufficient artistic reason, there is 
nothing to be said. But it can only be called a profana- 
tion and a disgrace when embroideries done in the stuff 
are cut out and applied upon entirely different material 
on which they are sewed with a heavy cord all around 
their edges, or when antique Persian rugs are cut up 
for chair-seats, or old Cordovan leather is made into 
"Japanese" knife-cases and tobacco-pouches. The 
people who thus destroy the valuable works that unfort- 
unately fall into their hands could not do anything to 
replace them, to save their souls. 



Concerning the story started by Mr. Hamerton in 
The Portfolio to the effect that the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum has purchased the Madonna dei Candelabri, the 
editor of the Courrier de 1'Art, hopes th?.t " our emi- 
nent confrere has this time been badly informed." 



The great benefit that has accrued to England 
through her improved industrial art educational system 
is evidenced by the extraordinary decrease during the 



Perry Belmont has presented in Congress a bill 
providing for the free entry into American ports of for- 
eign works of art and of classical antiquities. The lat- 
ter are defined as works of any kind of any time prior 
to the nineteenth century ! In spite of this funny defvt 
nition the bill should be passed. 



